The Sinking of the USS Buttercup 
By Steve Coester '63 


Wasn't Second Class Summer just the best time of your 

life? First we had memorable weeks at Pensacola and 
Jacksonville flying everything from T-34, T-28, T2J and P2V to old 
R4D (DC3) and the Grumman goose amphibian. Ejection seat 
trainer, Dilbert Dunker. All great fun. 


Then over to Little Creek, VA for TRAMID and playing Frogman 
and Marine for a week or so. Jogging down the beach with an 
eight man raft, parachuting off the thirty foot tower, the obstacle 
course and an amphibious landing. While most of you spent a 
miserable night on a troop ship at sea I was selected for the 
helicopter assault team so we spent that evening in the O-Club 
with the beautiful local girls, and then the next morning we woke 
late, loaded up, took a little sightseeing flight, and hit the beach. 


But this tale concerns our stop in Philadelphia for damage 
control training. Remember fighting fires in that cramped 
compartment and wandering through a smoke filled building in 
Scott Air Packs? Once again great adventures for young men. 


But the highlight was the USS Buttercup. This was an actual 
section from a heavy cruiser that was hinged to the seawall and 
could be sunk by opening lots of holes in the hull. The plan was 
for us to use timbers, mattresses and portable pumps to stop the 
leaks and keep the ship afloat. Hazardous work in flooded 
compartments. 


Well, some genius in my section decided it would really put one 
over on the establishment to see if we could sink the good old 
Buttercup faster than it would on its own. This would have to be 
done in a sneaky manner so the instructors wouldn't have a clue. 


The morning of the exercise arrived and we worked hard shoring 
up timbers and shoving mattresses in holes except we forgot to 
cover the biggest holes. Also we took the pumps and reversed 


the flow so we were pumping water into the sinking ship instead 
out. By Jove, I think we succeeded and sank the ship in record 
time. We were so proud. 


At the end of the exercise we were called to formation and told 
that we were in “BIG TROUBLE". Liberty was canceled and we 
were all to report to the smoke building at 1900. Well, we 
thought it could have been worse. We marched to the smoke 
building expecting to don Scott Air Packs but were told that this 
time we'd do the walk though without them. Some grizzled old 
Chief with a cigar in his mouth slowly led us through while 
explaining the seriousness of our crimes. After we were all 
hacking, coughing, and vomiting he finally released us to a night 
of restriction to quarters and warnings of what was to come. For 
unknown reasons that was the end of it and no further action 
was taken against us. 


Actually it was a pretty light punishment from a humorless Navy. 


USS Buttercup is Still Sinking 
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By Mass Communication Specialist 2nd Class Brandon Shelander, Fleet Public Affairs Center Atlantic 
NORFOLK (NNS) -- "Battle stations! All hands man your battle stations!" was the cry over the loud speaker. "Two missiles have impacted on the port side!" 


Sailors wearing coveralls, utilities and khakis rushed to plug the holes and place wooden support beams through out the badly damaged interior of USS 
Buttercup, a mock ship training facility, as water rushed in through numerous holes and damaged sections of the ship. 


Once a month, Mid-Atlantic Region Sailors and Coast Guardsmen test their damage control skills aboard Buttercup, a training simulator that recreates a 
sinking ship, as part of general shipboard damage control training at Naval Station Norfolk's Center for Naval Engineering. The two-part course is offered 
to local service members as a way to get familiar with the basics of shipboard damage control and get some hands-on experience. 


“When an emergency happens on your ship, the odds are you will have never seen it before. Learn damage control, live it and pass it on to your fellow 
Sailors," said Damage Controlman 1st Class (SW) Raymond Waggy to his 41 students during the classroom phase of the training. 


The first half of the training day starts in the classroom where students learn the basics of shipboard damage control. The course covers investigation, 
pipe patching, plugging, shoring (a method of using wood and metal supports to reinforce parts of a ship) and de-watering. Throughout the classroom 
instruction, the students are encouraged to ask questions and learn to interact with various damage control props in the room. 


“We put out our information in a manner that students can relate to," said Damage Controlman 1st Class (SW) John Harrison, an instructor at the school 
currently on his second tour at the command. "We want them to stay motivated and interested in damage control." 


Once the classroom instruction is over, the students get a chance to practice what they learned. 

Buttercup's training facility doesn't look like a ship from the outside, but once inside there's a large rectangular gray-steel box with hatches on top that 
lead into the replica of a ship's interior. A large control panel on the top deck of Buttercup, which is actually the roof of the steel box, manages the water 
pumps and controls that simulate a flooding ship and can also tilt the entire structure for realism. 

The students are divided into three teams upon arrival, with one of the students chosen as the team leader. The teams practice shoring, de-watering, pipe 
patching and hole plugging before the final event, a hands on test using those techniques inside Buttercup's flooded interior, which puts all the skills and 
techniques they've learned to the test. 


"It's going to be challenging to actually do the shoring and patching," said Aviation Support Equipment Technician 3rd Class Sabino Lira, a Sailor from USS 
Carl Vinson (CVN 70) upon arrival at the facility. 


Lira's been in the Navy for four years and explained the part of the class that benefited him the most. 


"Actually having hands-on experience with this kind of damage control will give me a better understanding of the whole process, and most likely I'll be 
able to explain it to my peers easier since I've actually done it," Lira said. 


After getting a chance to practice outside the steel box, the students are lined up near the entrance hatches on top of the structure, the lights go out and 

the attack on the ship begins. Instructors keep a careful eye on the student's progress and guide them through the procedures of rescuing the ship. Under 
the pressure of rising water and a dark and realistic damage control scenario, all of the topics covered during the classroom sessions and practice are put 
to the test. 


How to properly exit a ship is the final lesson taught during the Buttercup training scenario. The instructors make it darker, smoky and turn on spraying 
water to further limit visibility inside Buttercup. 


"This is where the best training takes place," said Damage Controlman 2nd Class (SW) Daniel Williams, a field safety instructor for the course. "Because 
when it's dark and smoky in there, you have to rely on the person in front of you and behind you to make it out." 


After the event, a very wet Lira had a huge smile on his face. 


"I'll definitely have more confidence with damage control than | did before," Lira said. "The actual life-like effects are a great teaching tool, plus, the 
instructors really know what they're talking about, so it's easy to stay motivated." 


Naval Damage Control 
Training Center 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The school is now gone, and so is the USS Buttercup. It lives on in Norfolk, VA: 


